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SAARINEN'S TRIBUNE DESIGN 
by Walter Le Creese 


As Bertram Goodhue's reputation for originality was en- 
hanced by his dexterity in combining such a variety of eclecticisms 
as to hamper easy stylistic identification, so lack of any real 
knowledge of Eliel Saarinen's Finnish beginnings fostered the use of 
the stop-gap term, "Modern," in connection with his Chicago Tribune 
Contest design of 1922 (Pl. I, Fig 1). "Modernism" had not yet the 
positive connotation that was attached to it after the great Museum 
of Modern Art Show of 1932e Because it had no perceptible sytlistic 
antecedents, the project lent itself to a diversity of favorable 
interpretations. The conservative Tribune, liberal critics like 
Pond and’Tallmadge, and even the querulous old Louis Sullivan, were 
delighteds! From Sullivan's outraged articlé denouncing the re~ 
sult of the Gontest the McCormick group abstracted two quotations 
for their official publication: a short one praising the original 
aim, and a longer one extolling the Saarinen drawinge This unusual 
coalescence of the weight of conservative and liberal opinion, ab- 
etted by the increasing fame of Sullivan ever since, has maintained 
the unique position of the second prize design even among those who 
might otherwise have had the curiosity to investigate further. 


In the summer of 1947 I inquired of the architect as to 
the possibility of influence from various trends of European thought 
upon his design. I was particularly interested in the chance of a 
Viennese inspiration. I record his answer in full: 

One does not live in a vacuum; the work of others affect the 
efforts of any creative mind. But I am not conscious that I 
was directly and obviously influenced by the work of any school 
of design during my lifetime. Knowing Hoffman and the Wiener 
Werkstaette, I, of course, was sympathetic to the objectives 
for which they strove. No direct influence, however, can be 
traced from any school to my worke 


Wooden funerary markers from Karelische Bauten und Ornam- 
entale Formen may throw some light at ot upon the local Finnish 
situation before 1922 (Ple I, Figs 2)e” This book, a basic document 
in the revival of the peasant wooden arts of the Karelian district, 
was published in Helsinki in 1900, four years after Saarinen began 
his practice. It was one of the chief motivations, along with the 
Kéarelian paintings of Akseli Gallen in the 1890's, in the search fo 
a robust native tradition to off~set the sophistries of foreign 
academicism. The firm of Gesellius, Lindgren and Saarinen played a 
leading architectural role in the movement. There is a picturesque 


le Louis Sullivan, "The Chicago Tribune Competition," "The Arch- 
itectural Record, LIII,2, February 1923, pp» 151-57« 


2- ‘Included in a letter of July 15th from Albert Christ-Janer, the: 
director of the Cranbrook ifuseum. I am also much indebted to him fo~ 
assistance in establishing a number of dates in Saarinen's career. 
For the full picture of the architect's rich and varied development 
we must await Professor Christ-Janer's official work to be publishe? 
in September of 1948 by the Chicago University Presse 


3e Yrjo Blomstedt and Victor Sucksdorff. 
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vitality in these crude markers which could have been trans- 
muted into the rich variety of the Tribune Tower, especially 
in the stone turnings at the crown, the first set-back, the 
lowest indentation and on the hoods of the statues at the basee 


The little church at Pernaja is taken from the book, 

Religious Art in Finland During the Middle Ages, wpich was printed 
a year before the Tribune Contest (Pl. Iy | I, Fige ane A copy was 
presented by Mr. Saarinen to the Harvard Architectural Library. 
The parallelisms between its rourided arches and recessed archivolts 
and those of the Chicago design are noteworthy. The shallow arcading, 
small—paned windows and tonal lightfess of the provincial churches 
were not recognized when they reappeared upon an American skyscrapere 
Part of the popularity of the project was undoubtedly due to the fact 
that to the liberal it looked promising and different, while for the 


conservative it still had a comforting, if distant, resemblance to 
Woolworth Gothic. 


‘Less specific, but equally important, is the feeling for 
simple geometric form. By inheritance, Saarinen was already equip- 
ped to face the larger form problems of the skyscrapere Like Richard- 
son and Sullivan, he possessed an elementary awareness of volumee He 
was thus competent to deal with "bigness," one of the most ignored 
stylistic determinants in Modern architscturee He continu id 
Sullivan's emphasis upon verticality as engendered in the Wainwright 
Building. He handled the difficult adjustment of the set—backs as 
surely as Sullivan had done in the design for the Fraternity Temple 
of 1891, and he had the gift of decorative fancy that especially 
typified’ the later work of the Chicagoane In all these respects the 
Saarinen project might be consitlered the logical culmination of 
Sullivan's earlier experiments with the skyscraper. 


On the other hand, from the geographically international 
point of view, the official Tribune point of view, it lacked the 
openness and flexibility which had already veen developed in Ger- 
many by Mies van der Rohe in his glass skyscraper project of 1921 
and by Walter Gropius and Adolph Meyer for their own Tribune entry. 
Giedion has shown that openness and flexibility of wall were also 
among the eRe Sg characteristics of the Chicago skyscraper 
school of the 1880's.2 Sullivan had promoted this in his Carson, 
Pirie, Scott store of 1899. Wright was carrying it on in his 


copper and glass project for the National Life Insurance Building 
of 1920. 


Despite the marvelous interplay and modélling on the 
surface, however, Saarinen was retrogressing from even Sullivan 
in the exploitation of the steel frame and the consequent free 
treatment of the wall. A sectional plan exhibits a comparatively 
uniform handling of the stories. But at the twenty-eighth,*twenty— 
first, ninieteenth‘and fifteenth floors the windows disappear, or 
at best, amount to little more than Mediaeval slits. Where, they 
are wiiest, vertical bars divide them into five panes, which act 


with'the opacity of the large windows at the base in rejecting the 
ingquistive glance. 


4k, J. Je Tikkanen, ¥. Hirn and others, Amos Anderson, Helsinki,192le 
5- Space, Time fime and_Architecture, Fourth Printing, The Harvard Univ- 
ersity Press, 1943, ppe 309-10. 
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Chicago Tribune Contest Design, Eliel Saarinen, 1922 
Wooden Funerary Marker from the Karelian District, Finland 
Church at Pernaja (Perno) , Finland 


Project for the Burton Memorial Tower, University of Michigan. 
E. Saarinen, 1925 


Cathedral at Turku (Abo), Finland. XIII-XV centuries 
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Detail of Saarinen Tribune Design 
Facade of the Steinhof Hospital Chapel, near Vienna. Otto Wagner, 1906 
Design for the Great Hall of R. R. Station at Basle, Switzerland. Joseph Olbrich 
Entrance Hall of the R. R. Station, Helsinki (Helsingfors) , Finland 
E. Saarinen, 1905-14 

10 Main Entrance to the R. R. Station, Helsinki (Helsingfors) , Finland 

E. Saarinen, 1905-14 
11 Entranceway to Ernst Ludwig Haus, Darmstadt, Germany. 

Joseph Olbrich, 1901 
12 Project for River Front Development, Detroit, Michigan. E. Saarinen, 1924 
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On the tower of the previous 1908 project for the Finnish 
Parliament and the subsequent 1925 scheme for the Burton Memorial 
Tower at the University of Michigan (Pl. I, Figs 4) lies a similar 
restraint of spatial exchargee’ In each case the unity of the 
volume is preserved by the impenetrability of the wall planese 
The vertical emphasis of the Tribune design, often described as 
its most "functional" feature, actually diverts the eye from withiz 
by its easy upward sweep. 


There is in this a Northern sense of protective insulation 
exemplified by such buildings as the famous old cathedral at Turku 
(Pl. I, Fig. 5). Finland's backwardness in developing the Gothic 
vault effectively disguised, centuries later, the inherent Mediaeva_ 
ism of the Tribune designe The Goodhue and Saarinen projects, citec 
by many as the most advanced of the Contest, were at the same time 
the most monumental. The formal inhibitions of Beaux-Artism were 
more deeply implanted than even its stylistic canons in the minds 
of American critics. 


A third facet to Saarinen's brilliant eclecticism appears 
to have been contributed by the Wiener Werkstaette. The figures 
from a detail of the Tribune Tower seem to be related to the angels 
atop the pillars on the chapel of Otto Wagner's Steinhof Hospital 
of 1906 (Pl.II, Figs. 6,7)» There is a disposition to accentuate 
structural lines and an impersonality about Saarinen's statues 
which ally them with the Viennese conception. The unique device 
of a plinth above the capital of a non-structural member is present 
in both instances. The Tribune design is perhaps the most Viennese 
of his projects in its play of decorative foils against the sub- 
stantial wall behind. 


It was not feasible to utilize the column, free-standing 
or attached, on the Chicago skyscraper scheme. The additive strip 
pilaster lent dignity insteade On the ceiling of a drawing for 
the station in Basle by Joseph Olbrich can be observed essentially 
the same device (Ple II, Fige 8)e Since a large portion of the 
architect's early reputation outside Finland depends upon his Helsir 
Station of 1905-14, it may be worthwhile to compare the interior wit 
the Olbrich drawing (Ple II, Fig. 9)e The arched roof and beauti- 
fully packaged space are on a smaller scale in the Finnish example, 
but unmistakable. 


.Outside, at the main entrance, the situation is similar 
(Pl. II, Fig. 10). In comparing it with the entranceway of Olbrich! 
Ernst Ludwig Haus of 1901 at Darmstadt, several features in common 
may be recognized: the entrance arch against the low horizontal 
of the building, the anchor position of the colossii on each side, 
and the habit of softening edges with beaded moldings (PleII, Figell 
The employment of the window as a kind of translucent screen and 
again the additive‘and bevelled pilaster strips have a Viennese 
flavor. However, Saarinen avoids the nervous intensity of the 
Jugendstil with his stolid native archaism, preventing him from 


6. The Burton Tower was completed,with considerable modification, 
by Albert Kahn in:1937e 
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becoming a complete exotic like Gaudi in Spain, who tried to 
amalgamate in the same extraordinary way local and international 
strains. Of great interest for early Internationalism and America 
is the fact, related to me by Professor Christ-Janer, that Saarinen 
had tacked a picture of Sullivan's Transportation Building on the 
wall of his studio as early as 1896. How Viennese, or how Belgian 
or English, was Sullivan himself perhaps Professor Henry Hope will 
answer in future studies. 


This brief survey of the primitive, Mediaeval, and 
Viennese elements in Saarinen's work may be concluded with the 1924 
Project for the Detroit River Front sponsored by the local.chapter 
of the A. Ie Ae (Ple II, Fige 12) Beside the illustration of San 
Marco Plaza from Mr. Saarinen's recent book, The City, its source 
of inspiration is immediately apparent.’ The L shape of the two 
adjoining, irregular squares; the interplay between horizontal and 
vertical structures; and the use of the tower as a double axial 
focus; are all familiar. As frequently happens, little details, 
like the free-standing columns near the water's edge, foot-note 
the references 


The significance of the influence, however, is not whet 
it seems at first glance. It derives more from Vienna than Venicee 
The San Marco Plaza was for the Viennese city planner, Camillo Sitte, 
the perfect model of proper spatial organizatione His revolutionary 
volume, Der Staedtebau nach seinen Kuenstlerischen Grundsaetzen, 
advocating a return to the Mediaeval principle of organic planning 
of large complexes as a reaction against the forced symmetry of the 
Beaux-Arts, was first published in 1889. An English translation 
with an appreciatory note on Camillo Sitte by Eliel Saarinen was 
brought out in 1945, although a synopsis of his ideas had been in- 
troduced here as early as 1922_in the English version of Hegemann 
and Peet's American Vitruvius.® 


The essential point, as Saarinen himself has said, is 
that a creative mind does not function in a vacuum. Therefore 
his justifiable pride in his gift of original synthesis should 
not be permitted to deprive the historian of sufficient evidence 
to place his achievement in relation to contemporary Européan 
movementse Nor, by the same token, should the triumph of 
Wrightism and Internationalism and the loss of interest in Pre- 
Depression events in recent years keep us from acknowledging the 
very great real potential contributions of Saarinen's talent 
to America during the 1920's. 


The stylistic development of the period can, from one 
point of view, be interpreted as a gradual absorption by American 
architects of an increasingly activated Viennese Modernisme It be- 
gins with the Saarinen style and ends in the Parisian Modernistic, 
on the brink of Wrightism and Internationalisme It helped to 
prepare such men as Raymond Hood, Ralph Walker, Fly Jacques Kahn 
and Howe and Lescaze for the final advance when the time was 
ripe. Van der Rohe and Gropius were far enough ahead of American 
conditions as to appear barren and incomprehensible to the 


7. The City, Its Growth, Its Decay, Its Future, Reinhold, New York, 1943 
8. Charles T. Stewart, translator, The Art of Building Cities, Reinhold, 
New York, pp. iii-iv. 
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prosperous 1920's. Saarinen was the first progressive European 
whose example could be felt among the active builders, as the 
series of more or less awkward adaptations of his Tribune project 
clearly demonstrate. 


The subsequent borrowings from the design of 1922 should 
call our attention, furthermore, to the crass superficiality of 
many of the architectural perceptions of the decade and the re= 
sultant neglect of one valuable aspect of Saarinen's personal in- 
sight into the general skyscraper probleme The outward forms of 
the design were accepted here, but no attention was paid to the 
architect's observation that a tall building ought to have room 
enough around it so as to function as an esthetically satisfactory 
unit,? His ingenious plan for the Chicago Lake Front of 1923 
attempted for the first time to consider the skyscraper as part of 
an integrated group of high and low buildings, to open up green 
breathing spaces in the middle of an urban development, and to 
anticipate the increasingly acute pressures from high speed traffic 
and parkingelO The organization of Rockefeller Center did not 
begin to approach it, although it may have been influenced, by it. 
The Beaux-Arts campaign to reform and civilize the skyscraper did 
not venture so far as to impinge upon the "right" of each building 
to crowd and obscure its fellowse The American lack of communal 
vision was at its worst during this period. The truculent skyscrapei 
became a symbol of such exhibitionistic but smug individualisme 
Small wonder then that the Chicago Lake Fromt Development, which for 
its originality should have produced even more excitement than the 
Tribune design itself, was too easily dismissed and too soon for- 
gottene 


University of Louisville 
Louisville, Kentucky 


9 Bliel Saarinen, "A New Architectural Language for America," 
The Western Architect, XXXII, 2 February » 1923, 
Pe 

10. Eliel Saarinen, "Project for Lake Front Development of the City 
of Chicago," The American Architect - The Arch- 
itectural Review, CXXIV, 2434, December 5, 1923, 
PPe 487—514, 
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VICTORIAN GOTHIC IN CANADA 


(Abstract of a paper read at a meeting of The Society of 
Architectural Historians, in Boston, January 29, 1948) 


R. He Hubbard 


The Gothic Revival in Ganada occupies-a position of histor- 
ical importance comparable to that enjoyed by the Classic Revival in 
the United Statds. In the United States the Classic Revival coincided 
in time with the first wave of official buildings and reflected the 
ideal republicanism of 1800; in Canada the Gothic Revival stamped the 
first large buildings with the romantic traditionalism of 1850, at a 
time when the Dominion was in the process of formation. 


The first Gothic designs appeared, however, well before 
the middle of the century. In 1812 Jeffry Wyatt, (1766~1840, later 
Sir Jeffry Wyatville) nephew and pupil of the creator of Fonthill 
Abbey, submitted designs for a legislative building in Quebec. A 
single ground plan served for two alternative elevations, the one 
with an Ionic order, the other in Perpendicular Gothic. During the 
period between the war of 1812 and the union of Upper and ‘Lower Canada 
in 1840, Gothic features found their way into the wooden late Georgian 
and Classic Revival architecture of the Maritime provinces where there 
developed an elaborate carpenters' Gothic by the middle of the centurye 


,Notre-Dame in Montreal, built between 1824-29, was the first 
large Gothic structure. Its architect was James O'Donnell (1774~1830) 
an Irish American architect from New York where he had designed additions 
to Columbia College in 1818. The exterior of Notre-Dame shows the ine 
fluence of both Westminster Abbey and Peterborough Cathedral, but its 
forms are thin and its detail small in scale. The spacious proportions 
of the interior were essentially those of the 18th century. 


Beginning in the 1840's, the Gothic style increased in popular 
itye Several stone churches such as Holy Trinity, Torurto; (1846) -by 
Hexry Bowyer Lane, St. Patrick's,Montreal, (1847) by Pére Felix Martin 
(1804-1886) are the more signigicant examples of this period. The 
groxth of archaeological knowledge became evident in two larger huild— 
ings by Frank Wills, an English architect from Exeter and Salisbury. 
Christ Church Cathedral, Frezericton (1845) and Christ Church Cathedral, 
Monirebi (1857) both have spires influenced by Salisbury, Decorated 
Goihic detail and an effective massing of formse William Thomas (1800-60) 
designed St. Michael's Cathedral, Toronto (1848) and st. Paul's Church, 
Hamilton (1857) with a considerable grace in vroportion and detail. 


The first of the two outstanding landmarks of the movement 
was the University of Toronto (1856-9) by Frederick William Cumberland 
(1821-183] ). A rare excimie of the Romanesque during the ascendancy 
of the Gothic, it nevertheless showed the current taste for ultimate 
picturesqueness in its variety of plan and elevation, of shapes of 
roofs and towers and of fenestration. The building's best feature was 
its Norman detail, the emphatic geometrical patters of which were in- 
finitely preferable to the meagre foliage on buildings of Gothic designe 


The other chief monument was the group of Parliament buildings 
at Ottawa begun in 1859. Of the three buildings, the central or Parliament 


(concluded on page 3) 
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EARLY ARCHITECTURE IN BERMUDA 


(Abstract of a paper read at a meeting of The Society 
of Architectural Historians, jn Boston, January 29, 1947) 


Thomas Te. Waterman 


The history of British colcnial architecture is replete 
with regional phases of great interest. On the American seaboard 
these are well recognized and have been written upon, although 
not as yet comprehensively. The architecture of the British islands 
of the western Atlantic and Caribbean has been almost ignored by 
architectural writers, in spite of the great number of important 


architectural examples that survive in the islands from Bermuda 
to Barbadose 


Bermuda was settled simultaneously with Virginia due to 
the shipwreck of a part of the Virginia colonists. The island 
has been continuously inhabited since 1612 and due to long tenure 
of land in the same families and to the lack of wars or civil dis- 
turbances, early buildings have remained in great numbers. 


The architecture of the island is notable for its adherence 
to English tradition and for its logical evolution through the use 
of local material and the observance of local conditions. The 
development of the domestic plan follows closely that of Virginia 
and is based not only on tradition, but also on the successive 
styles of mnglish architecture of the 17th and 18th centuries. 


The elementary plan, of course, is that of a single room 
but the next step, the two-room plan, shows unmistakably the back- 
ground of the colonists. The two rooms are unequal in size, the 
larger room being equivalent to the hall of the English manor 
house. This great,hall plan is the nucleus of most of the more 
extensive plans of the Bermude houscs from 1700 on. 


The first additions made the plan T-shaped, which is 
exemplified in a charming small house, Oleander Circle, said to 
date from the close of the 17th century. Several important larger 
scale examples of this plan survive, Norwood and Inwood being the 
two finest examplese 


At Walsingham the same nuclear plan was developed into 
a. U-shape, with the court away from the approach, although in 
subsequent examples, the court was made the feature of the facade. 
By the middle of the 18th century it again became part of the minor 
elevation and the monumental facade familiar in England and Virginia 
was adoptede However, to preserve cross ventilation in a warm 
climate, wings continued to be used in the reare 


There is unusual interest in the details of Bermuda arch— 
itecture springing from the uge of local materials. Walls are al- 
most exclusively of coral limestone and the roofs are covered with 
thin slabs of the same material, heavily whitewashed. From these 
roofs rain water is led to subterranean tanks for storage as there 
are no springs or wells on the island. Native cedar is used for 
the framing and finish of the houses and its fine grain and beautiful 
color are important elements of the interiors of the oldest of the 


Bermuda housese Washington, De Co 
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LEGAL PROTECTION OF "NATIONAL BUILDINGS". 


Angus We Acworth 


Old and beautiful buildings constitute in a very real 
sense a part of a nation's heritage even though they have not 
been the homes of famous men or the scene of important eventse 
They are of value as fine architecture and they are of interest to 
students of the past (never to be quite disassociated from the 
present) as survivals of the material background to social history. 
But just because buildings are solidly constructed and, in general, 
serve elementary needs they tend to remain long in common use} and 
until they reach a venerable age are seldom held in the esteém whic 
is their due. It is difficult perhaps to appreciate at its true 
worth a house which one passes every day and which one knows to be 
the home of plain Mr. John Be Smithe It is probably true to say 
that a naticn's architectural heritage is always more appreciated 
abroad than at home; and the splendid buildings of the Italian 
Renaissance and the Chateaux on the Loire have for long years 
attracted a steady stream of foreign visitors. Lately however 
other countries have begun to realize that they too have their 
heritage of "national buildings" - and notably England, where 
the danger of sudden destruction by enemy action made the nation 
conscious almost overnight of the wealth of buildings it had to 
lose. As a result an interest formerly confined to the few has 
become the concern of the many, and there is a public desire that 
the tale of the country's national buildings should be noted down 
and that the buildings themselves should be,if not absolutely pre— 
served, at least protected from sudden unforwarned destruction at 
the whim of individuals. 


It was this desire which led to the enactment of Sections 
42 and 43 of the Town and Country Planning Act, 1944, which provide 
for the official listing of all buildings of architectural or his- 
torical interest and prohibit the demolition or damaging alteration 
of any such suilding unless at least two month's notice of intent— 
ion is givene This was not the first legislation on the subject: 
the Ancient Monuments Acts date back to 1882, but these Acts were 
conceived in an antiquarian spirit and their operation was, and is, 
confined almost entirely to unoccupied structurese The preservatioi 
of earthworks and ruins from gradual decay as the result of natural 
causes and the protection of habitable buildings from damage or 
demolition by their owners present quite different problems and, 
though the new legislation is modelled in part on the old, it has 
to deal with new situations and, by one of those accidents which 
occur not infrequently in politics, has come to be administered 
by a different Government Departmente 


English legislation on the subject, in short, falls into 
two parts, the Ancient Monuments legislation which deals in the 
main with monuments and earthworks, and the Town and Country Plan- 
ning legislation which deals with buildings occupied as well as 
unoccupiéd. There is a great deal of overlapping between the two 
parts as also between the functions of the two Ministries con— 
cerned ~ and no one would suggest that it is an ideal system. Its 
existence is to be explained on historical groundse While there-— 
fore England can offer to others the benefit of her experience in 
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the working of the provisions of the various Acts ~ experience 
which in some cases extends over half a century - the form of 
her legislation is in no way exemplary. The Model Law which 
follows was drafted (by the writer) on behalf of the Georgian 
Group as representing the substance of English legislation on 
the subject but arranged logically, expressed simply and with 
the artificial distinction between "monuments" and "buildings" 
removed. It was drafted in the first instance for the assistance 
of a British Crown Colony which was considering the desirability 
of legislation to safeguard its "national buildings" but it can 
profitably be studied by any State which is seeking to enact legis— 
lation of this sort for the first time. For the benefit of those 
who wish to compare the provisions of the Law with the original 
English legislation, the relevant Sections of the Ancient Mon— 
uments Acts (AMActs) and Town and Country Planning Acts (TPActs) 
are noted after each clause. 


London 
A MODEL LAW FOR THE PRESERVATION OF THE 


NATIONAL BUILDINGS OF , 


Be it enacted, etc. 


National Buildings Commission 


1. (1) There shall be appointed a Commission, to be called 
the National Buildings Commission, consisting of —-— persons of whom 
one shall be appointed by the Governor and one by each of the bodies 
specified in the Schedule to this Act. 


Provided that the Governor may on the advice of the Executive 
Council vary the constitution of the Commission either by adding 
to or subtracting from the bodies entitled to appoint Commissioners 
or by increasing or decreasing the number of Commissioners to be 
appointed by each or any of the appointing bodies or otherwise 
in order to take account of changing circumstances and better to 
adapt the constitution of the Commission to the performance of 
its functione 


(2) The National Buildings Commission shall be charged 
with the function of keeping under review all matters relating to 
the relating to the preservation of buildings which are of national 
importance by reason of their special architectural merit or historical 
interest (hereinafter in this Act referred to as "national buildings") 
and of the amenities thereof, and, in particular, shall report to the 
Director of Public Works what buildings it considers proper to be 
listed as national buildings. 


(3) The expression "building" shall include any structure 
or work, whether above or below the surface of the land, and any cave 
or excavation and any part thereof. 


(4) The National Buildings Commission shall have power to 
regulate its own procedure, including power to co-opt not more than 
two additional members. 


(Clause 1.) 
AMAct 1913, Sect. 15; appointment of the Maclagan Committce 
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by the Minister of Town & Country Planning see "Times" Newspaper 
10/23/45. 


Listing of National Buildings 


2. (1) The Director of Public Works shall cause to be pre- 
pared arid mublished lists of the buildings which are reported. to 
him by the National Buildings Commission as being national build- 
ings and may, on the recommendation of the National Buildings 
Commission, amend such lists. 


(2) As soon as may be after the inclusion of any 
building in a list under this section, whether on the preparation 
or publication of the list or by the amendment thereof, or as soon 
as may be after any such list has been amended by the exclusion 
of any building therefrom, the Director of Public Works shall 
serve a notice on every owner and occupier of the building stat- 
ing that the building has been included in, or excluded from, the 
list,‘as the case may bee 


(Clause 2.) 

AMAct 1913, sects 12 (1); AMAct 1931, sects 6 (1), (3) 
to (5); TCPact 1944, secte 42; cf. Bath Corporation Act 1939, sect. 
24 (3) and (4). 


Notice to be given vwners of National Buildinss 


3e (1) No person shall execute, or cause or permit to be 
executed, any work for the purpose of demolishing a listed national 
building or any part thereof, or of altering or extending it in suc 
@ way as materially to affect its character, unless at least three 
months before the work is executed notice has been given to the Dir. 
2ctor of Public Works of the proposed demolition, alteration or 
extensione 


Provided that nothing in this subsection shall render unlaw— 
ful the execution of any such work as aforesaid which is urgently 
necessary, so long as notice is given as aforesaid as soon as may 
be after the necessity for the work arisese 


(2) The notice to be given under the preceding sub- 
section shall be in writing in such form as may be from time to tin 
prescrihed by the Director of Public Works and shall be accompanied 
by such sketch—plans or scale-plans as may be reasonably required. 


(3) Where the National Buildings Commission have reason 
to believe that any listed national building is in danger of Jem 
olition or of alteration or extension in such a way as materially 
to affect its character, they may themselves, or by any p-rson 
authorized in writing by them, enter at any reasonable time upon 
the premises for the purpose of inspection. 


Provided that, unless the National Buildings Commission con— 
sider that the inspection of the building is 2 matter of urgency, 
they shall give not less than seven clear days' notice to the 
Occupier of the premises of their intention to enter upon theme 
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(4) If anyone contravenes the provisions of subsection 
(1) of this section, he shall be liable on summary conviction to a 
fine not exceeding fifty pounds or to imprisonment for a term not 
exceeding six months, or both, and the court by which he is con- 
victed may in addition order him to pay such sums as the court think 
just for the purpose of restoring the Suilding, so far as may be, to 
its former states 


(Clause 3.) 
AMAct 1931, sect. 6 (2); TCPact 1944, sect. 43 (5) to (7); 
cf. Bath Corporation Act 1937, sect. 24 (5); AMAct 1913, sect. 6 (2). 


Protection of National Buildings by Preservation Orders 


4, (1) The Director of Public Works may at any time, at the 
request or with the consent of the owner of a listed national building, 
make an Order (hereinafter in this Act referred to as a Preservation 
Order) directing that without his consent the building shall not be 
demolished nor any alterations or extensions be made thereto or any 
work carried out in connection therewith, and such Order shall be 
binding upon any person deriving title to the building through the 
Owner at whose request or with whose consent the Order shall have 
been madee 


(2) Where either by reason of a notice given under sub— 
section (1) of the preceding section or otherwise, it appears that 
a listed national building is in danger.of demolition or of alteration 
or extension in such a way as materially to affect its character, 
the Director of Public Works may, on the recommendation of the National 
Buildings Commission, make the building subject to a Preservation 
Order as aforesaide 


Provided that any person whose property is injuriously affected 
by the making of a Preservation Order as aforesaid shall, if he 
makes a claim within three months of the date of the Order, be en- 
titled to receive as compensation the amount by which his property 
is diminished in value. 


(3) Any Preservation Order made under this section may 
at any time be revoked by the Director of Public Works on the re- 
commendation of the National Buildings Commission. 


(Clause 4.) 
AMAct 1913, sects. 6 (1) and 7; TCPAct 1932, sectse 17 and 18; 
TCPAct 1944, sect. 43 (1) to (4). 


Advice and Financial Assistance in regard to the Repair of National 
Buildings 


5- (1) The Director of Public Works may, if he thinks fit, 
give advice with reference to the treatment of. any listed national 
building and shall, as and when required, give such with reference to 
the treatment of any building which is subject to a Preservation Ordere 


(2) The Director of Public Works may also, if in his opinion 
it is advisable, supervise any work in connection with a listed national 
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building if invited to do so by the owner, and shali supervise 
any such work, whether required to do so by the owner or not, in 
conrection with any building which is susject to a Preservation 
Order, if in his opinion it is advisable. 


(3) Any such advice and supervision sha]l be given 
free of charge except that a charge may be made for out-of-pocket 
expenses in case of buildings which are not subject to a Preserv- 
ation Order. 


(4) When under suosection (1) of this section the 
Director of Putlic Werks advises that any work be carried out in 
connection with a buildings 


(a) he may in the case of a listed building, if he shall 

so think fii, advance to the owner of the building the whole 
or part of the cost of the said work upon such terms as to 
interest. repayment or otherwise, &s in his opinion are 
reascnable and just in the circumstances; 

(6) he may in the case of any building which is subject to a 
Preservation Order, if he shall so think fit, himself carry 
out at Government expense the said work so far as it is in the 
nature of structural (as opposed to decorative) repaire 


(Clause 5) 
AMAct 1913, secte 17; cf» Bath Corporation Act 1937, 
sect. 24 (9). 


Guardianship of National Buildings 


6. (1) The owner of a listed national building may, by 
agreement with the Director of Public Works, enter into a Deed con- 
stituting. the Director of Public Works the Guardian of the building 


(2) Such Deed shall be in such terms as may be agreed be— 
tween the parties to the same but shall contain clauses providing 
for: 


(a) the maintenance and repair of the building by and at the 
cost of the Director of Public Works; 

(b) access by the public to the building at such times and 
upon such conditions as may be appropriate in the circumstance 


(3) This section shall not apply to any building which 
is ordinarily in private, institutional or business occupation 
(otherwise than by a person employed as a caretaker thereof or his 
family) but shall include churches and other ecclesiastical build— 
ings. 


(Clause 6s ) 
AMAct 1913, sectse 3, 4 and 13; AMAct 1931, sectse 3 and 


Public Acquisition of National Buildings 


(Xk) The. Director of Public Works may, on the reconmend— 
ation of the National Buildings Commission, purchase by agreement 
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out of any moneys which may be provided by the legislature for 
that purpose any listed national building. 


(2) <Any person may, by deed or willy give, devise or 
bequeath to the Director of Public Works all such estate or in- 
terest in any listed national building as he may be seised of, 
and the Director of Public Works may accept such gift, devise or 
bequest if he thinks it expedient to do sO. 


(3) If the National Buildings Commission report to the 
Director of Public Works that reasonable steps required for pro- 
perly maintaining a listed national building will not be taken un- 
less the powers of this subsection are exercised, or where it appears 
that a building is in danger of demolition or alteration or ex- 
tension in such a way as materially to affect its character, the 
Director of Public Works may purchase compulsorily the building 
and any land comprising or contiguous or adjacent to it which 
appears to him to be required for maintaining it or the amenities 
thereof, or of affording access thereto, or for the proper control 
and management thereof. 


(Clause 7.) 
AMAct 1913, sect. 1(1)3 ef. London Government Act 1939, 
sects 1563 AlAct 1913, sect. 23 TCPAct 1944, sect. 43 (9) and (10). 


Supplementary or Optional Sections 


8. (? Provisions for the making of Preservation Schemes to 
protect the amenities of listed national buildings). 


(Clause 8.) 
AifAct 1931, sect. le 


9. (?% Provisions for the special case of national buildings 
situated on settled land). 


(Clause 9) 
cfe National Trust Act 1939, sectg,.3 to 9. 


10. (? Provisions for settling the price to be paid for 
buildings which are purchased compulsorily). 


(Clause 10.) 
AMAct 1931, sect. 14. 


ll. (Provisions exempting conveyances, etc. from stamp—duty). 


(Clause ile) 
AMAct 1931, sect. 10. 


12. (Provisions as to service of documents). 


Short Title 


13. This Act may be cited as the National Buildings Protection 
Act, 1947. 


SCHEDULE 
Bodies entitled to appoint National Buildings Commissioners 
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TIMBERED ARCHITECTURE IN POLAND 


* By HANS PHILIFP 


As is characteristic of all woodlands, timber was prim- 
arily the really one abundant building material in the vast areas 
of Eastern Europe and, therefore, also in Foland. Timber was once 
plentiful and timbered building was in practice continuously ever 
since the dawn of Folish rural architecture, remaining, owever, 
a more or less simple practice in the hands of the peasantry, the 
main constituent of the povulation of this land. 


In the course of centuries the woodlands and forests 
covering a widespread Eastern area, however, diminished and de- 
creased more and more having fallen victim to an unmethodical cut- 
ting. This process explains the appearance of the landscape as i 
presents itself in our day; large districts, if not the greater 
part of Poland are open plains with occasi~nal patches of woods 
scattered in here and there. The hilly and mountainous regions on 
the contrary are to a large extent still covered with dense and 
exuberant forests climbing up the slopes. 


The inhabitants, after a long and intimate association, 
became very proficient in the use of timber, skillful in its ap- 
pliance and masters in realizing the possibilities offered by thi 
material. There is, therefore, a great deal of work in the open 
country worthy of general interest to the tourist seeking quaint 
and picturesque villages and farmsteads scattered over plains 
and hills as well as to the critical eye of the architect. 


The creation and development of an architectural style 
depending on timber as the medium for its execution called into 
action a certain power of ingenuity however limited by the nature 
of the material, limited also by a certain simplicity due to the 
general standard of living of a plain people equipped only with 
primitive tools and simple methods of craftsmanship. 


Now, it appears clear after what has been said, that in 
the wide stretches of Polish lands the peasant was and still is 
his own craftsman beginning with the manufacture of his implement: 
and continuing to the designing and building of his homestead. 


Naturally, here as elsewhere, the style of house, simpl« 
as it may be, varies in accordance with thé materials at hand in 
this or that district and in dependence on natural and climatic 
circumstances. 


In the mountainous regions up to this day timber is the 
main, if not the only building material throughout the house. 
However, before more is said of logwood ardhitecture in these dis- 
tricts a glence must be given to a housing type characteristic of 
other large parts of Poland. 


Poplar trees and small limewashed, blue—painted and 
thatched farmsteads multivly the more the boundary is left behind 
and call forth the interest of the inquisitive sightseer. This 
tint of light bluc soon apponre dominant and dcterminent for the 
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little Polish farmhouse, if not for the landscape in generale Now, 
the reason why blue seems to be preferred throughout the area of 
limewashed houses must be sought in the supposition, that the mul- 
titudes of winged insects buzzing in the air — an eastern phenomenon - 
instinctively avoid approaching this color, for which, it is assumed, 
these insects display a profound dislike. (Pl. III, Fig. 1.) 


The assumption that these lime washed or plastered houses 
represent brick built homes would be misleading. In most cases 
they are of framed woodwork, originating, however, from the log 
built house of former times, when forests all over the country pre- 
dominated and supplied timber in abundance. 


The farmer, being carpenter, bricklayer, joiner, plasterer 
and painter all in one, erects, as hinted above, his own farmstead 
and everything belonging to it. The internal walls usually consist 
of stout boards some 2 by 10 inches in thickness and width; these 
are notched into the stanchions, doorposts and the external frame- 
work. In some cases the internal partitions are only roughly planed 
leaving the grain and color to display the natural beauty of the 
timber; in others these walls are covered with a netting of reeds — 
if ponds were nearby —- and are plastered with clay or loamy often 
crudely enough and whitewashed. The external walls also consist 
of framework with stout planks, some 3 by 12 inches, also notched 
in between; a netting of reeds is spread over the entire surface 
including the frameworks, all receiving a finish coating of loam 
and a lime wash tinted in the aforementioned bluee 


As a rule there is no cellar to the houses, allowing some- 
times, however, for a little pit beneath the kitchen flooring as a 
cool s$erage place for butter, cheese, milk and other victuals liabl« 
to spoil. 


The foundation of the average Polish farmhouse, there-— 
fore, are simple enough; in the mountainous districts with limestone 
at hand these serve for the foundation, being placed loosely on the 
ground; in other parts of the country with no natural stones granite 
remnants of the glacial periods, scattered over vast parts of north- 
ern Europe, are welcome members for the foundation. 


For roof coverings of the houses in the lowlands thatching 
was freely employed, using reeds where such were to be had or other- 
wise strawe Here, where the country is usually level and big chang- 
ing sky-effects constantly recur, they look particularly homely, snue 
and suitable. They have the appearance, too, of being well able to 
withstand wind and weather and to keep the house cool in summer and 
warm and cozy in the severe eastern wintertimee Unfortunately the 
thatched roof was,in the latter part of the nineteenth century, fre- 
quently replaced by a sheathing of sheet iron, leading to ugly effect 
in appearance and denying the stated practical characteristicse So 
much may be said of the ordinary type of house to be seen everywhere 


The logwood building however, may be especially attributed 
to the woodlands and the mountainous areas, where these acted as 
natural reservations being outside of the highways, the railroads, a.. 
the general stream of traffice 
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Two prominent types of logwood buildings must here be 
distinguished, the farmhouse and the village-—church, and among 
the latter again the Roman-Catholic Church as chiefly frequented 
by the Polish part of the population and the Greek-Orthodox Church 
for the Ukrainian inhabitants, chiefly in the southeastern part of 
the country and in the Carpathians. (P1.III, Figs. 2,3,6) 


The appearance of the Ukrainian village churches is most 
striking, their noteworthy architectural features displaying three 
spires arising from the basis of the edifice to such an extent ds to- 
leave only a sm@2l1l space round for by-roofs. 


The three spires vary in size; the spire in the centre is 
the largest and predominant one acting as a cupola above the main 
nave; the following in size is set over the choir and the smallest 
of the three steeples over the altar. This plays a prominent part 
in the orthodox service and therefore, also in tue ‘arcnitectural 
design arrangement and by a certain display otf wideness and 
grandeur. As a rule the Greek-Orthodox Ukrainian village church 
of older origin is a logwood structure; the younger types are 
very often built as a framework construction with an outside and 
inside planking of stout boards. 


All roofs are shingled, also, in most cases the external 
sides of the churchese It need not be affirmed that this material 
adds to the extraordinary charm and picturesquenesse The irregular- 

ity and layout of the shingle roofing quickly and always responds, 
as it seems, quiveringly to the play of light, producing a soft, 
silvery lustre in the sunlight and a soft mellowness in the shadow, 
answering the most minute intensity of the sun's radiance. ‘The 
multiple roofs, curved, and level, even and warped and weather- 
worn, the manifold slopes, inclines, sunlit and shaded surraces 
display a fascinating magnificence and a multitude of effects dif- 
ficult of expression by the written or spoken word. Only a self- 
reliant instinct or a creative power, well conscious of its ability, 
can lead to such wonderful and astounding results coming from the 
uncouth hands of simple villagers. The secret must in the primary 
degree be sought in the deep religious feeling and confidence of these 
artist-craftsmene 


Primitive or simple as the means were, still it is not 
exaggerating to maintain that it was in the use of timber that 
these village craftsmen were especially successful. Qualified by 
experience gained through many years and handed down through gener- 
ations, their achievements were dexterous and often‘daring. They 
were thoroughly at home witn timberwork, alive to its restrictions 
as well as to its possibilities, and they handled it in a spon- 
taneous and reasonable way. All the features and details of the 
buildings had to be suitably designed for execution in this not 
very pliable materiale The craftsmen thought in timber and 
forms were more or less dictated by the means for carrying them 
out, an architectural theorem detexminant for all building creation. 


Very remarkable also are the open arcades leading to the 
galleries which at the same time render protection to church—goers 
after a long and tiresome march from the far~off village. The 
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details show a plain richness of carved work of the pillars and 
columns of porches and arcades. The joistheads extending and cor- 
belling beyond the corners of external walls are usually also 
carved, amplifying the variety of forms already so strongly ex- 
hibited and so happily displayed. 


The logwood farm house of the mountain region is, natural- 
ly enough a simple affair. (P1.III, Figs. 4-5) The breadth of the 
house rarily exceeds some 16 $ feet, being dependent on the beam 
span. 


The shingled or thatched roofs are given a considerable 
projection over the surface of external walls to keep the house 
well under shelter against the inclemency of weather; als0, the 
eaves of the overhanging roofs appear to be quite low in accord-— 
ance with the lowness of the rooms, giving a snug and cozy appear- 
ancee 


The projection of the eaves varies regionally; in some 
places dimensions of 6% feet may be observed, but, these seem to 
be exceptions. The thatched roofs are laid out with overlaps in 
accordance with the length of the reeds or the straw; these in 
the surface and at the hips give strong accents to the roofse : 

The size of the shingles also varies, ordinarily being 1 foot 

6 inches in length; but, in mountainous districts for instance at 
Zakopane around the Tatra, real boards are used for shingles as 
shown on the drawing of a farmhouse in this vicinitye If the roofs 
are not hipped they have wooden gables protected by barge~boardse 
The two timbers, running from base to apex, may have mouldings 
worked at the edge of them or the undersides are diversificd by re- 
peating curves with pendants appearing at the lower endse 


Very often, in the older houses, porches are set before 
the entries, the eaves of which are usually placed a little be- 
neath the main eavese The shingled or thatched roof of the porch 
geniiy glides into the mainroof, thus securing an organic roof 
surface omitting all penetration of moisture. The porches often 
have little gables supported by timber pillars carved more or 
less to the fancy of the carpenter. 


The houses of the Gorals — a small people of Polish origin 
in the Carpathians — are of logwood and of unique designe The outer 
doors are made of heavy oaken timbers and usually treated richly. 
The door casements are semicircular at the top and consist of re- 
bated oaken planks, fastened by a multitude of oaken pegs arranged 
closely to one another in a variety of rich patternse The inner 
edge of the door arches are carved and curved and the doors are quite 
broad. It is a main feature that in the houses of times gone by no 
iron was used for fittings or joinery, wood connections having been 
desterously used to serve all purposese 


Much more could be said of the rich varieties of timbered 
buildings in Poland. May it be left to the drawings to show some 
of the hidden charms which the Westerner would hardly expect to 
behold in this country lying between the West and Easte 


Hamburg-Rissen, Sandmoorweg 37 
Germany 
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PLATE III 


Fig. 1 Wiszclawice, Poland: Porch of Polish peasant house 
Fig. 2. Dohobycyz, Poland: Ukranian Greek Orthodox Village Church 


Fig. 3. Lwow (Galicia), Poland: Ukranian Greek Orthodox Timbered 
Church 


Figs. 4-5 Zakopane (Foot of Mt. Tatra in Carpathians), Poland: 
Farmstead of Roman Krzeptowski 


Fig. 6 Debno, Poland: Roman Catholic Timbered Village Church at 
Foot of Carpathians (Drawings by Hans Philipp) 
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PLATE IV 


Fig. 1 Cincinnati, Ohio: St. Peter in Chains from the northeast 
Fig. 2 St. Peter, Portico 
Fig. 3 St. Peter, Interior (Photos 1-3 by Paul Briol) 


Figs. 4-5 Cincinnati, Ohio: Waterworks Entrance Arch 
(Photos by Russell Potter) 
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CLASSIC REVIVAL ARCHITECTURE IN CINCINNATI 


By Russell S. Pottcr and Henry C. Montgomery 


Cincinnati, the Queen City, a principal gateway to the 
new states of the Northwest Territory and for decades the largest 
inland city of nineteenth century America, was the logical site for 
@ great number of Classic Revival architecturel monuments. Follow- 
ing the usual trend of the period, roughly from 1820 to 1850, the 
Greek revival was predominant but there were also interesting ex- 
periments in the Roman and Renaissance styles. Private dwellings, 
public buildings, hotels and churches were designed by Isaiah Rogers, 
Henry Walter, ond other architects less well known. Few of the 
monuments of onc of the really fruitful periods of American architect- 
ure are still in existence. The Burnet House by Isaiah Rogers and 
the Frenklin and Lefayeste Bank Building by Henry Welter are only two 
of the casualties to the encroachment of ever~spreading and ever-— 
renewing business enterprises that have absorbed similar monuments 
in other cities. Those buildings which remain, or are preserved in 
the prints and descriptions of the Cincinnati annalist, Charles Cist, 
are evidence, however, that Cincinnati was once the depository of 
Classic Revival buildings in some abundance and of unusual originality 
and tastee 


The Martin Baum house, now the Taft Museum, has been 
adequately described by Montgomery Schuyler, Fiske Kimball, and 
Frank J. Roos, Jr. As Roos has accurately demonstrated, the Taft 
house is Adam rather than of direct classical influence. And 
Schuyler's remark that'it is unmistakably Latrobe is fanciful. 
Latrobe did design houses for the Ohio valley even though his re- 
sidence in the west was no further in this direction than Pittsburg. 
But the Taft house is very doubtfully the work of the man who said, 
"IT am a bigoted Greek ... I love to be a mere, I would say a slavish 
copyist." 


Much more clessic, much more monumental, and much more im- 
portant, we believe, is the hundred years old church, originally 
cathedral, of Ste Peter in Chains located at the cornor of Eighth 
and Plum Streets, in the shadow of the Romanesque municipal build- 
ing and opposite a Gothic~Saracenic synagogue (Ple IV, Fige 1). 

The Old Cathedral of St. Peter is the work of Henry Walter, the 
principal architect for the Chio state capitol building at Columbus. 
The inspiration for the characteristic features of the church was, 
however, that of Bishop John B. Purcell, second bishop of the 
Cincinnati Diocese. Bishop Purcell came to Anerica from Ireland 

in 1618, and we can only conjecture that he might have seen, and 
been impressed by Ste George's Church in Dublin, or St. Martin in 
the Fields, the classic work in London of James Gibbs. At any rate, 
in a letter written to Thomas D. Spare October 29, 1840, Bishop 
Purcell said,y"The Cathedral I would propose to have about 70 by 100 
feet, Grecian style of architecture, with portico and colonnade in 
front, with vestibule, all about 30 or 40 fcet deep, and with a 
steeple carried up from the foundation. The ceiling I am inclined to 
have flat, or but slishtly coved...." The cathedral was designed on 
these general specifications but the method of working them out is 
distinctly in the manner of Yenry Woltes, &@ genius, surely, among 
Classic Rovival architects, 
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St. Peter's Cathedral was dedicated on November 2, 1845, 
and at that time only part of the portico, part of the spire, and 
details of the interior remained unfinished. By 1853 the interior, 
as is known from a photograph, was complete and essentially the 

same as it is today (Pl. IV, Figs 3). The firlal length of the 

spire was finished about 1855. The building is truly monumental, 
deceptively so, since it measures two hundred feet by eighty feet, 
with an interior space of fifty-five feet from floor to ceiling, 

and the spire rising two hundred and twenty-one feete The ground 
dimensions, therefore, are only a little smaller than those of the 
Parthenon but the apparent slender porportions, accentuated by the 
spire, are only about a thirty-fifth less in breadth to length 

than the Parthenon. Walter emphasized the Greek simplicity by the 
clean sweep of his suter walls, broken only by shallow window ledges; 
by placing his portico columns—Corinthian though they are--with- 
out bases (the columns of the Ohio state capitol are similarly placed 
and by using a straight roof line for the portico instead of the tri- 
angular pediment (Pl. IV, Fig. 2). The spire, though Wren-like in 
accordance with Bishop Purcell's wishes, is also treated in the 
classic manner. It does not have the Baroque detail that character- 
izes the work of Wren and his successors. ‘As the portico suggests 
Peter Harrison's Kings Chapel 4n Boston, so the spire suggests 
London's St. Pancras by Ee We Inwood. Walter's solution, however, 

of the portico and spire is more graceful than King's Chapel, more 
effective in its classicism than St. Pancrase The whole exterior 
treatment is admirable, the work of a man known almost entirely by 
the monuments that have lived after him. 


. Ste Peter's is solidly built. The walls average four 
feet in thickness. The outer surface is finished in Dayton lime- 
stone, the first, but not the last, use of this stone in Cincinnati. 
The surface of the outer walls is smooth but varied by altcrnate 
broad and narrow bands in the laying. This same treatment is used 
also in the Ohio state capitol. The Dayton stone, moreover, is of 
uneven structure. Thus the surface has mellowed in the course of 
a hundred years to a softness of texture, unmarred by any unusual 
weathering, that even the dust and grime of the city have been 
unable to conceale 


The interior of St. Peter (Pl. IV, Fig. 3) is of the 
formal basilica type. There are no clear-story windows but five 
large rectangular openings on either of the main side walls, with 
only a small amount of color, provide adequate lighting. The 
interior suprorts consist of ten Corinthian columns on cither side, 
measuring three and a half feet in diameter’by thirty-three feet in 
height. Eight of these columns, excluding thuse on the chancély 
have bases four feet highe This is a judicious device that avoids 
poor proportions and adds strength to the whole interior plane The 
columns on the chancel also rest on bases, but they are relatively 
and properly thin. The ceiling is flat and coffered. Other em- 
bellishments are to be found in the use of pilasters on the side 
walls and in a moderate use of the conventional classic mouldings. 
A series of renovations have done little to alter the character of 
the interior. In fact, improvements have quite cften been made by 
the removal of superfluous decoration rather than by the addition 
of ite In 1871, for example, two sacristies and four tribunes 
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overlooking the main:alter were removed and more light was 
admitted to the sanctuary by the addition of two windows. 


The altar piece itself is Baroque but not to excess. 
It is of Carrara marble the work of Chiappri of Genoa but the 
flanking engels, added later, are the work of “iram Powers. 
Until recently the original of a painting by Hurillo, St. Peter 
Liberated by the Angel,. occupied the center of the altar piece. 
This painting has been removed to another church anda copy rests 
in its place. The original work has a history of some interest 
going back to the Peninsular war in Spaine In this campaign 
Marshall Soult of the French army was hard—pressed by the English 
under Wellingtone Soult, in retreat, robbed convents and churches, 
with four Murillos from the Cathedral of Seville included in the 
loot. The Marshall presented the Murillos to Cardinal Fesch, 
Napoleon's unclee Cardinal Fesch presented one of the paintings 
to Bishop Fenwick, of the Cincinnati diocese,’ while the latter 
was visiting Paris in 1824. So runs the tradition and it has 
not, so far, been seriously questioned. 


Although Charles Cist wrote in 1845 that "St. Peter's 
Cathedral, when completed, will be the finest building in the 
west, and the most imposing in appearance of any of the Cathedrals 
in the United States...the metropolitan edifice in Baltimore 
(Latrobe's) not excepted" the building has, rather curiously, been 
little appreciated by other Cincinnati historians and little ad- 
vertised in works on Classic Revival architecture in Americae 
Talbot Hamlin calls Walter's Ohio state capitol "one of the most 
distinguished monuments of native American architecture." The 
Old Cathedral of St. Peter in Chains deserves equal commendation 
and, with the Ohio capitol, should serve to place the architect, 
Henry Walter, in the front rank of the successors of Jefferson 
and Latrobee In ecclesiastical architecture Ste Peter*s-is, in 
fact, superior to any other similar structure of the period. 

And Benjamin Latrobe's Baltimore cathedral is in no way comparable 
its 


A strange, and final Classic Revival relic in Cincinnati 
is a monumental stone gateway still standing on Martin Street, not 
far from the Ohio River (Pl. IV, mgs. 45) ‘The arch, the walks, 
the stairways lead to nowheree The area above and around is a part 
of the municipal park system and at some aistance up the slope is 
a modern park pavilions The space was originally occupied by the 
early Cincinnati waterworks and some unknown genius planned a 
Roman—Renaissance entrance that displays both imagination and 
engineering skill. Yor the arch itself and the flight of steps 
within it are on a ditterent axis from the upper, flanking, flights 
of steps and retaining wall. ‘There is perhaps a forty-five degree 
deflectione Each exterior stone on the outer walls of the arch 
and on the steps had to be cut to conform to this deflection. When 
the major axis is reached one faces a retaining well where the 
weathered remains of three Roman, or Hellenistic, heads are carved 
in middle relief at about eye levele The curved stairways leai to 
the upper level where there is an elliptical terrace. From the ter- 
race are walks to the right and left. No one seems to know what 
the total effect of this whole scheme was but it is evident that the 
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planner was a close student of ancient sculpture and architect~ 
ure, that he solved a local problem with taste, knowledge, and 
ingenuity. 


Cincinnati's relics of the American @lassi¢ Revival 
period are indeed few. They are, however, distinctive and will 
probably not suffer further disturbance. From the Taft House, 
St. Peter's, and the stone arch one can reconstruct in the 
mind's eye a number of civic, commercial, ecclesiastic, and 
‘domestic structures that must have made Cincinnati at one time a 
city of significance in Classic Revival architecture. Admir~ 
ation, without stint, for the works of another period does not 
demand, nor imply, the imposition of these forms and details on 
another, and different, age. But wherever these forms and de— 
corative themes are appropriate to neels and tradition the work 
of Walter, Rogers, and others can be studied with profit. for 
their times they followed basic principles of functior. and ad- 
aptation but they added--and Walter in particular-—personal 
touches which show imagination, taste, and solidity that stand 
the test of time and arouse increasing respect. 


Miami University, Oxford, Ohioe 


NEXT STEPS 


_ The next issue of the JOURNAL, which is scheduled for 
August appearance will include an article by Turpin Bannister 
on The Geneolozy of the Capitol Dome accompanied by two unpubl- 
ished memoranda of Mr. Walter's assistance, A. G. Schoenborn; 
The second installment of Giorgio Cavaglieri's Outline for a 
History of City Planning and other items. 


John Coolidge is gathering material for a‘ Renaissance — 
Baroque issue which will unaoudtedly provide answers to some 
questions in these fields. It will probably appear in the autumn. 


NEW APPOINTMENTS AT HARVARD AND ILLINOIS 


It has been reported that John Coolidge, former Vice— 
President of the Society of Architectural Historians is the new 
Director of the Fogg Museum at Harvard University. 


Announcement has also come that Dean Turpin Ce. Bannister 
of Alabama Polytechnic Institute and former SAH President will 
become the new head of the Department of Architecture at the 
University of Illinois in September’ 1948. 


We congratulate both of these members and with them 
well in their new positions. 
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OUTLINE FOR A HISTORY OF CITY PLANNING 
From prehistory to the fall of the Roman Empire 


Giorgio Cavaglieri, A. I. Ae 


GENERAL CONSIDERATIONS 


The expression "city planning" makes the layman think 
of somebody sitting down at the job of designing the plan of a large 
citye So many houses for so many thousands, so many public build- 
ings, sO many and such large streets for huge traffic of men and 
machines 


If this were the case, only men like Alexander the Great 
or Hernando Cortez could have engaged in such an occupatione They 
knew the exact number of their soldiers who would inhabit the 
future city; they could dispose entirely of.th= space they con- 
quered, and pick the snot where the city (and also their future re- 
sidence or monument) had to be; they could distribute the ground 
and give to whomever they wanted the number of acres decided upon. 


When a community grows by slow natural process, and its 
citizens develop their trades and enlarge their needs in the 
place where they are born, the city cats up the adjoining agri- 
cultural land piece by piece, with or without regulations and 
rules, and according to geographical needs and economic convenience. 
Someday a man will come along, maybe a tyrant, maybe a beloved 
leader entrusted with power by his fellow citizense He will decide 
where to expand the city, and where not toe He will choose the 
best spot for the public buildings and have his trusted architect 
design theme He will make the plan of the city. He is the city 
planner. 


This, however, is only part of tke truth. ‘The plan of the 
city may be designed or it may form itself; it may take into con- 
sideration the future expansion of the community or it may be petty 
and limited in its outlooke 


A city planning process has existed ever since men start- 
ed to build shelters and group them together to protect themselves 
against enemies or beasts, or to take advantage of the geography 
of a sitee 


The purpose of these notes is to examine how urban com 
munities were formed and developed by different civilizations in 
different climates and surroundings, which principles were followed, 
what their similarities and differences were, which of their pro- 
blems were similar to those of today and how those problems were 

solved. 


FACTORS INFLUENCING THE ORIGINAL FORM OF INHABITED NUCLEUSES 


1) Theesocial and political 
ization of the people. is always an important factor in shap— 
ing the citye 
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In the oldest times the need and desire of protecting 
the family, or the tribe, against other tribes or the heasts, 
forced men to gather around one chief; the closer to the chief's 
residence the better the protectione Or was it the chief who 
gathered the men's residences around his own to be protected by 
them? In either case, peoples with a low degree of civilization 
and tribes governed by an autocrat, built cities on a monocentric 
plane These plans are similar for peoples of very different race 
and located very far apart, when they had a comparable low level 
of civilization. (Ple Vv.) 


In 1935 Ae De the citizens of Macalle,Zthiopia lived 
in a city with a plan very similar to the one of Zendjirli, Syria 
where the Hittites lived in the year 2000 Be Ce 


2) Theegeographical character of 
the location. The existence of a hill or rock makes 
the leader of the tribe pick the highest spot for his own residence, 
obviously the most defendable one. The other residences gather 
a¥ound ite The streets have then to be cut on the hillside, and 
if a slope convenient for carriages has to be developed, a wind- 
ing line has to be designed. Other streets may be developed with 
flights of steps. 


Generally speaking however, the ways of reaching the 
hilltop are limited and forced by the topographical lines; there- 
fore, the plan of the city itself is affected. Similarly, the 
existence of a river or the seashore may affect the shane of the 
city. 


Well developed civilizations will sometimes use these 
limitations to their benefit, for aesthetic advantages. 


3) Traffic and circulation needs. 
Today traffic is among the most important elements in determining 
the shape of a citye Also in the past, however, long before the 
machine age and the high speeds of modern transportation, the circu- 
lation needs were retognized, and they sometimes became respons— 
ible for the birth of a new city. 


Tradesmen or travellers gathered to exchange their goods 
where valleys met, or along waterways. (This consideration however, 
may be confused with the other one of geographical character of 
locationse) 


After the city has been founded, its growth may assume 
different aspects in different directions, due to the varying 
importance of the roads leading to the citys 


4) Religious beliefs may force a def- 
inite form upon a city from the time of its founding. 


Thence the Etruscan gridiron, or the Greek gathering of 
temples on a hillside as at Delphi. This last example, however, 
may also be considered a derivation of the tribe~chief~hill-top 
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type, where the house of the gods has taken the place of the 
leader's residence. 


5) Architectural considerations 
The grouping of buildings according to aesthetic principles in~ 
fluenced the design of cities from the oldest timese 


Expressions of a feeling of proportion and balance are 
found in the work of very ancient peoples. Sometimes this feel 
ing satisfies religious practices, as the raising of the altar on 
the axis of the central street of the "terramara" of the lake— 
dwellers. Later on, it may be the result of the amphases on 
architectural effects, as the blocking of the entrance from nar- 
row streets into the Forum of Pompeii with colonnadese 


According to their degree of civilization and their 
natural dispositions, all different races and peoples have tried 
to embellish the place of their residence and their civic centers, 
not only with decorative and purely architectural elements, but 
also by balancing and grouping in various ways the bulk of their 
buildings; thus, making the aesthetic point of view an important 
factor in city planninge 


ELEMENTS AND PRINCIPLES 
ELEMENTS 


1) Shelters. The simple gathering of a few 
residences is already the nucleus of a city; there are other elem— 
ents however, besides the sheltering of the inhabitants, which are 
most influential in its composition. 


2) Public Duildings and meeting 
place ses Meeting places, whether covered by roofsor left open, 
and public buildings become necessary as soon as life begins for the 
community. They may be directly connected with religious ceremonies, 
as the forum of the "terramaras" of the lake-dwellers, or serve as 
places of gathering for trade or pleasure, as the Naeora" and 
theatres of Greekse 


In both cases they have to conveniently located for use 
by most of the inhabitants of the city. Their location and the 
design of the streets leading to them are therefore main elements 
of the city's plan. 


2) Religious buildings and place 
of worshi pe The places dedicated to religidus practices 
may be identified with the meeting places, as noted for the lake- 
dwellers, or considered entirely separate from the everyday life 
of the common men, as for the Etruscanse Thus, the difference in 
religious approach will definitely influence the location of the 
religious buildings. 


When, for instance, the temple is the residence of the 
Gods protecting the city, its location in the heart of the city 
itself is natural, as with the Greeks. When the house of the Gods 
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is approachable only by a select part of the population, as 
among the Egyptians, the temples may well be located outside 
the areas used by the citizens in their daily life. 


PRINCIPLES 


As soon as the city assumes importance, and the number 
of its inhabitants starts growing, some common principles may be 
recognized in the cities of all civilizations. 


1) Hierarchy of street se Hierarchy 
of streets is a natural consequence of the community life. As soon 
as the city is organized =--- people will use the roads leading 
to public and religious buildings more than the ones leading to 
residential sectionse Thus their size will be larger. 


Again, religious practice may advise particularly 
large sizes for special streets leading to special buildings, 
as the Procession Road at Babylon, or the Sphinx Avenues at 
Karnake 


Traffic needs may necessitate larger sizes for main 
commercial streets, as the Roman "decumanus", 


2) Zoninge Zoning is the separation of sections 
of the city according to their particular usee Its origin may 
be connected with religious practicese 


The oldest application of zoning principles is the 
dedication of a section of the city as residential quarters 
for the deade The Egyptian necropolis was outside of the city; 
the Etruscan necropolis was set outside the fortified walls. 


The Egyptians seem to have also been the first to sep- 
arate the residences of a section of the population from that of 
other sections, according to class distinction or occunational 
activity. The city of Kahun had a district designéd with narrow 
streets and houses crowded in the plots as residences for workmen. 
Outside of this district all houses are much farther apart and 
richer. 


Grouping together of people dedicated to the same act- 
ivity and occupation, and definite separation, within the city, of 
the civic centers, the industrial zones, and the commercial zones, 
became a common practice within the large Roman cities, as in Ostiae 
Again however, the Egyptian civilization seems to have used detailed 
city zoning regulations ten centuries earlier, at least for larger 
cities such as Tell~El-Amarnae 


3)-Provisions for future growth. 
As soon as the city is founded and settled its population starts to 
grow, or is expected toe The gencral subdivision of the ground, 
marked by the layout of the streets, must provide space for the 
expanding populatione When cities were enclosed by fortified walls, 
the adtitional population tried first to pack itself into the space 
originally provided within the wallse When the over—crowding became 
t00 Obvious, new walls were built enclosing latger spacey and the city 
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enlarged its borders. Usually the existing streets leading to 

the gates of the city were lengthened and new subdivisions were 
created on their sidese Sometimes the old walls were demolished an 
the network of the new developments tied up with the original one. 
Some times the new development grew up by itself with only the 
original gate as a communication link with that part of the city 
which had been built firste 


It is clear however, that according to the scheme with 
which the city layout has been first designed or developeds the 
tieing up of the new section may be easier or more complicated and 
its connections with the facilities of the first nucleus may be 
more or less satisfactorye 


This brings up the point of the study of the original 
scheme of the city, how different peoples approached this pro=- 
blem and how they solved ite 


ENERAL LAYOUT OF THE CITY 


During the Renaissance, and again during the last cent- 
ury, many layouts have been studied in the geometrical scheme of 
existing cities or proposed by leading architects and scholars, 
as the best plan for the ideal city. 


Any of them may however, be brought back more. or less 
to two basic ones. Different races and peoples adopted them 
throughout the centuries. Cities of civilizations far apart, as 
the Hittite, Ethiopian, lake-dwellers, and Roman were built with 
one of the following schemes: 

1) the radii~and= concentric-circles layout. 


2) the gridiron plan. 


In large cities, of course, sectors or districts may 
have been developed with one or the other layout, or with both. 
Moreover, local geographical conditions may have transformed or 
forced the adoption of modified schemes. 


1) The radii-and-concentrice 
circles layout (Pl. VI.)e The main streets come radi- 
ally out of one point and are tied together by one or more circles 
which have this point as center. Obviously, this scheme marks 
that district of the city close to the center of the circles as 
the most important. The radial streets take the people directly 
from the outskirts to the center, where therefore, the main build— 
ings and the civic center are located. 


Historically, this echeme seems to have been adopted by 
the most primitive civilizationse When the city was only a gather- 
ing of shelters, the house of the leader was placed in its midst 
close to the centere To it the community activities were connected 
whether the administration of justice the practice of religions 
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With the growth of the city the need: for public buildings 
increases, and it is only natural that they will be gathered close 
to the location where the community is accustomed to hold its com 
mon activities, thus marking the civic center more and moree In 
the meanwhile, each path leaving the center is slowly lengthened 
and the new residencés are distributed on either side of it,:.more 
or less in a row, thus marking a radial street. 


It is clear that in order io be easily connected with the 
civic sentery the people building their new establishments will 
be more attracted by the locations along the radial streets than 
by the remaining space between the radial streets along the cen- 
centric circlese Bleak, less valuable.areas will, therefore, be 
left between the radial streets, and the general layout of the 
city will have a tendency to be transformed in a starlike plan. 


Moreover, the original civic center will become crowded 
and new buildings may be provided for it only by changing from 
private to public the character of the area surrounding ite The 
new buildings will not face the main center any more, but be 
located in depth, facing streets originally of a secondary charact-— 
er. The result will resemble an ink spot spreading on a piece 
of cloth 


Beyond a certain limit the civic center will have reached 
its saturation point, and its growing around the same: point will 
produce economic and traffic problems of various character. To 
avoid them, new satellite civic centers will spring up somewhere 
along the radial streets, with the purpose of providing the con— 
veniences for the community life of the. residents of districts far 
away from the original center. 


>The new center-will cali for new radial streets converg— 
ing to it, and the general layout of the city will resemble a 
star with large knots at the tips. 


If the city had been planned with such a layout from its 
origin, provisions could have been made for the size of the streets, 
the distribution of traffic and zoning in order to avoid congestion. 
However, due to the fact. that this layout is usually the consequence 
of natural progressive growth, the radial streets are rarely planned 
accordinglye Therefore, the traffic. from and to peripheral sections 
crosses one or more of the civic centers, increasing traffic con- 
gestione This seems to be -the mast disadvantageous point of the 


Another disadvantage is the confusing aspect of the re- 
sulting final net of streets. The more numerous the radial streets 
converging to orie point, the harder it is to select the desired one 
among theme 


Some basic advantages, however,,_made this system accept-~ 
“*le, and favored by people of some civilizations, and backgrounds 
and by many thooriste of today. 


The point where the radial streets converge may assume an 
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important aesthetic value marking a monument, a perspective, or a 
view, particularly if treated by an able architect. Hausmann!s 
Etoile in Paris is, of course, one of the best known examplese 


Generally it may be said that the mixture of straight 
and curved lines brings an effective variety to the viewse 


As for the bleak areas left between two radial streets, 
they may become an appropriate place for parks and recreational 
establishments. 


2) The gridiron plan (Ple VI)e The 
streets run mainly in two directions leaving plots with right 
anglese 


This regularity needs a definite way of measuring the 
ground, therefore, the gridiron plan cannot be connected to the 
natural spontaneous growth of the inhabited nucleus of a primitive 
civilization. In its oldest appearances it seems to have had its 
basis in religious belief and astronomical observatione 


If the civic center is established at one particular cross- 
ing, the two streets which form this crossing become of major imp- 
ortance in comparison with the others. When the city itself was 
walled, the gates of the city were naturally placed at the ends of 
these streets. 


The gridiron plan, therefore, marks from the beginning of 
the town life an hierarchy of the streets. This is probably the 
main reason for its favor among so many people and races throughout 
history. Some,for instance the Greeks, turned abruptly to it at a 
definite time of their history. 


The enemies of the gridiron plan point to its monotony as 
its main fault. 


It is clear, however, from the experience of the past, 
that groupings of buildings of aesthetic value may he composed in 
a gridiron scheme as well as in the center of a stare irom the 
Forum of Pompeii to New York's Rockefeller Center, city planning 
abounds with examplese Careful setbacks may break the monotony of 
the straight avenues and the fact that only four directions may 
enjoy the. view of a particular building or monument may help the 
visitor to find his way around town. 


Another disadvantage usually charged to the gridiron plan 
is that it makes a longer path from one point to another, the sides 
of a right angle rather than the diagonal. To this charge it may 
be answered that when the cities were of small size a little longer 
walking distance did not amount to much; and when, as today, the 
distances are long anyway, it is the means and speed of transportat— 
ion which are more important than the exact mileagee 


Moreover, the chances of regulating the traffic are 
obyfonsly much beiter in a four way crossing than in a multiway 
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crossing. Today the ease of regulating the traffic is surely 
more iuporsent than the mileage in the final result. 


The third disadvantage of the gridiron plan lies 
in ite difficulty of adaptation to the ground. The partition- 
ing of the ground in rectangles leaves the straight streets 
of both directions usable and easy to build up architecturally 
on a flat surface. 


When however, the city location presents a sloping 
topography, one of the main directions may be on too steep a 
Pitch. Cities have been built with the gridiron plan on a 
strongly sloping ground regardless of the case of going one way 
or the other, as the Greek colony of Priene. However, the con- 
sequent terracing’ of the terrain, and the need of stairways and 
steps to meet the sharp slopes, may militate against the adoption 
of the gridiron scheme or render it unwise. In these cases any 
scheme, as such, must be considered with extreme care. The 
geographic character must be considered with extreme care. The 
geogeaphic character must mainly dictate the layout for the 
practical purposes. 


The fourth disadvantage of the gridiron plan is also 
connected with the natural’ conditions of the location. If one 
direction or the streets is with the sun's course, these streets 
may be too hot in southern countries, or the streets running 
the other way May almost never enjoy the sun in northern countries. 
Similar wynhappy conditions may be found in streets running in,or 
contrary to,the direction of the prevailing winds. 


Against this, the ‘smoothly bent circular streets of 
the circuler layout presdnt a pleasant variety, while its 
radial streets may be so designed as to give to both sides a 
pleasant orientation. 


Many. architectural devices have been found through the 
centuries to improve these shortcomings of the gridiron plan: 
as the staggering of streets of Egyptian Tebtunis, to break the 
wind's draft, or the porticoes of medieval Bologna for protect- 
ion from the sun's rays. 


Let us think now of the possibility of growth of a 
town with a gridiron layout. Assume also that it is walled, 
and with gates at the end of its four main streets, as for 
instance, a sma)1 Roman provincial town. The civic center is, 
of course, close to the intersection of the two main streets. 
If a new nucleus if formed outside of the walls, its aspect 


~ will probably assume a lineal form with blocks facing a street 


along the axis of one of the main streets. 


The people living in the new development will naturally 
enjoy the same original civic facilities and they will commute 
to and from the civic center along the main street. If the walled 
protection is to be enlarged to enclose the new development, the 
new blocks recently formed may come within the ‘scheme of the 
original ones. Should the barrier of the old walls be torn down, 
the streets which finished against it, may: be lengthened and con- 
nected to the mew ones. 


If the civic center should become crowded and too small 
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for the enlarged community, its buildings may develop along the 
main street in a straight line gradually giving the civic cester 
zone a rectangular shape enclosing more, FS pa The smoothness 
of this process is its main recommendation. 


Had a new civic center been formed in the meanwhile, 
probably close to the original gates of the city, the newly formed 
connections between the original streets parallel to the main street, 
and their lengthenings in the new development after demolition of 
the walls, will increase the ease of the traffic flow in this in- 
flaeted direction. 


Before leaving the subject of geometrical city schemes, 
other layouts are worth mentionings 


One example is the hexagonal layout, recognized in many 
Middle Age cities by Mr. Lalanne, French engineer of the 19th cent- 
ury et Roughly, the streets make up a net of equilateral triangles 
combined to form hexagonse Mr. Lalanne seems to have found this 
scheme in many European cities. However, while not questioning 
his point and the accuracy of the research, the fact that the streets 
converge to a center obviously marks this as a central point of imp- 
ortance in the plen, and makes this layout..approximate the basic one 
of radii-and—concentric-circles. 

The same may be said of Renaissance layouts which, as in 
Henrichemont, France, tried to change the gridiron plan by super- 
‘imposing diagonal streets on it. 


The fact that the concentric rings assume the geometrical 
forms of squares, hexagons, or othér geometrical figures, does not 
change their basic character of connecting links between radial 
ax€Se 


PREHISTORIC 


The living conditions of the man of prehistoric times, 
are generally considered to have been very closely resemblant to 
those of the savages of central Africa before their contact with 
the civilization of the white man. 


The fact that these natives are still very slow to accept 
for their use the white man's need for regular planning, (except 
under force) could be considered due to the difference between 
racese However, if we consider the extent of the difference be 
tween the African native's civilization and the white man!s, we 
May understand that the ditch is too wide to be bridged in a short 
time. 


The close resemblance between an Assyrian city of the 14th 
Century B. C. and an Ethiopian town of the 20th Century A» De will 
show that the path of civilization, or at least its city planning 


le Piérre Lavedan "Que! est-ce que 1'Urbanisme?" Ed. He Laurens, 
Paris, 1926, chape 4, Pe 78. 
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manifestations} is very much the same for entirely different 
races.and peoples under the pressure of similar conditions. 
Thus,. there seems to be no reason to believe that the peoples 
who started later on this path will not, plus or.minus, go 
through a similar pattern of.city growth. 


As regards building and architectural characteristics, 
this similarity of means of expression and results, has already 
been pointed out between the Cyclopean or Pelasgic style of the 
Mediterranean basin five or six centuries before Christ and 
South American examples of twelve centuries after Christ, What 
is known to be the most remarkable coincidence in the whole hist~ 
ory of architecture, proves "how much alike human nature is in 
the same stage of civilization, however distant the country may 
be, and however different the external cirounptances of the people 
may appear at the first superffcial glances" 


Thus it seems permissible to assume that the first organ- 
ized groups of shelters and residences of human beings, the prjm- 
eval towns, resembled closely the gatherings of huts of the Afr- 
ican natives. (Pl. V) 


The grouping of dwellings for common defense against 
the beasts and the enemy trives creates the need for the town. 
No preplanning of any kind is seen in such a. towne Small huts, 
generally round, with pointed thatch roofs,are built and 
grouped inside an irregular fence of wooden poles or bushes 
with one or two gatese The gates are constantly inspected by 
a watchman or protected by some kind of enclosure or door. 

The enemy. may strike at any time. One or two buildings are 
built approximately in the center of the community with better 
means and more space around them for religious. ceremonies or 
for the chief's residence. The social organization is based 
on agriculture and, therefore, the cattle shelter is part of 
the communitye 


The uman n of.Equatorial Africa (Pl. V.) 
shows the smallest grouping; the cell of tne urban community 
in the savage's way of life. There 1s the embryo of future "Zon- 
ing" in the separation of quarters according to their function. 


Work is obviously performed in the fields outside the 
house. Digtinction is not made for sleeping and eating accomod- 
ations which are all part of inside livinge However, the stable 
and the granary are separate, and a rough fence furnisnes protec-. j 
tion to the community and encloses an open space for outdoor 
living in leisure time. 


When family units like this one are grouped together 


under the authority of one chief, the individual fence is substi- 
tuted oy the common fence which encloses all the buildings, \ 


1. J. Ferguson "The Illustrated Handbook of Architecture" 
Ed. Murray, London, 1859, book 3, chape 35 Pe 160. 
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and the individual open space is reduced to benefit the community 
space around the chief's residence. When the men increase their 
ability to exploit natural conditions, new building materials are 
used and fence or hut enclosures are built of stone. The progress 
in social organization seems however, to be slower than the progress 
in building ability; the progress in organizing the plan of the city 
still slower. 


Let us look at the conditions of life in twentieth century 
Ethiopia. We may find already a government organization, and some 
rules for the administration of justice under feudal lines. 


But the plan of a small Ethiopian town, asMacall e 
in 1935 A. De, is still very close to the prehistoric one (Ple V). 
The chief's residence and a courtyard are enclosed by two circular 
stone walls. The huts of the common people are distributed within 
the enclosures without any particular order or schemee But the 
courtyard in fromt of the chief's residence is the space for public 
meetings and ceremonies; it represents the civic centere The gates 
which give access to this center from the outside are lined along 
@ radius of the circular layoute Thus, the rough disordered group 
of shelters has already the elements of a radili~and-concentric- 
circles layout. It is clear that should the town grow and new build- 
ings be added, they will not block this main artery of community 
life formed by lining three gates on the same axise 


This slow progress from the informal gathering of shelters 
to the circular plan with a civic center and a main artery seems | 
to represent the natural development of a settled town by people 
Pathering around one chief on the ground to which they feel they Se 
belongs 


Let us look now at the scheme of a preplanned towne The 
need of preplanning arises when a new people or tribe moves in a 
new territory. They may have left their old one under the pressure 
of climatic, economic, or political conditions; they may have come 
to the new one following a leader ambitious of military conquest. I: 
any case, they must be energetic and active people willing to under- 
go-hardship in order to improve their lot. 


When the territory for the new settlement is chosen, the 
number of people to be sheltered is already a fairly large ones 
There may also be the conquered people to account and provide for. 
While the original gathering of shelters around one chief was a 
development. of a slowly growing family-—like unit, this case of the 
new settlement affects from the beginning many independent families, eg 
among whom the ground has to be divided and who have a private life =. 
of their own besides the life within the community. This brings up a 
the need for a plan on which to build the town. 


The occupation of territories inhabited by people of infer. 
ior- civilization is still today's historye Throughout the nineteent: 
and twentieth centuries the large European powers sent settlers 
supported by military power into Africa. 


The plans for the new settlements were usually drawn by ia 
military mene The principles behind their plans were not romantic i 
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feelings, but a crude recognition of the practical needs. The 
desire to remember the city or the country they came from may 
have played a part in the architectural details of the buildings 
or in their aesthetic aspect(as is well known to have happened 
in the American settlements of the sixteenth centuries). But 
where city planning was concerned, only local conditions and 
community necessities were taken into account. 


Take for instance, a French colonial grouping of 
dwellings for-African settlers of the nineteenth century (Pl. VII): 
first, the need for division between conquered and conquering race 
is recpgnizede Two different nucleuses are planned. This may ‘be 
more an Occupational separation than a racial one, as the natives 
will furnish mostly the labor for the plantations and the white 
man administrative forcee In both little towns, native and 
white, a rectangular meeting space is providede Meeting nalls 
and mess halls face the square. Dwellings are lined up in rows 
on two sides of the square. The streets will run in two directions 
cutting each other at right angles. Thus, a gridiron layout is 
given to the citye When it will grow, itvmay expand more or less 
on either‘side; the barracks may be replaced by buildings, dut 
probably public buildings will still be facing the central square 
Rarely, the basic gridiron plan will change. 


Let us go back now about fifty centuries and examine 
the oldest examples of preplanned urban community (Pl. VII). 
These are the Te rramarae of North and Central Italy of 
the Metal Age. 


They are remnants of complete cities, planned and 
organized with an extremely interesting degree of civilization; 
they appear to be the product of the descent of a new people 
among the inhabitants of that part of Europee These people 
are known as theLakeée-dwellergs for the peculiar 
character of théir defensive protection. Their buildings 
were raised over wooden poles driven into the ground and they 
usually settled their cities close to a river or a waterway 
using it to: double the protection of the earthen wall with 
which they encircled their citys The general shape of the 
terramara is roughly that of a diamond with an acute anglé 
against the river's stream directing the water to the ditch 
all ground the citye The streets run north-south and cast-west 
cutting each other at right angles. 


At Castellazzo the islands or plots afte 
about 240 feet by 160 feet. The size of the plots and their 
number within the city walls vary with the number of the inhabit- 
ants in the different terramarae. However, all of them present 
some common characteristics which are the proof of a superior 
form of social cohabitation and of a definite understanding of 
city planning principles. 


The street widths vary with their importance; hierarchy 
of st-rocts. 


The location of an ark in the centcr of a square dedicated 


to religions ceremanios marks the ctvic center, close to the crossing 
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of the two main streets but outside of the main line of traffic 
which runs north-south (the direction of the more numerous plots): 
understanding of zoning. 


The particular care given by this people to the orientation 
of their settlements, with the altar or ark in the east side, was 
certainly connected to religious beliefs. 


The influence of this people in the history of city 
planning for the centuries to come is definitely without equale 
From them'the Etruscans first, then the Romans, took the main el- 
ements of their planning standards. 


The examples of prehistoric city planning examined indicate 
the origin of the two basic layouts. 


Most historians attribute the gridiron plan to religious 
beliefs vaguely connected with the course of the sun which would 
mark one of the directionse This however, would not explain why 
people of monotheistic religion, as the Ethiopians, did not care 
for the orientation of their streets as much as the polytheistic 
Fittites. And why instead, the Assyrian conquerors of the Hittites 
found it useful to adopt the gridiron plan which the Hittites, who 
had an approximately similar religion, did not knowe Thus it seems 
possible to advance the opinion that the gridiron plan came spon— 
taneously to the minds of all people and races who were establishing 
settlements as the easiest way to subdivide the ground and to de- 
signate for particular purposes particular sections of the develop— 
mente 


The radii-and-concentric-circles—layout insteads was the 
development of a spontaneous monocentric gathering of buildings 
around a recognized authority. 

(To be continued) 


Victorian Gothic in Canada - R. H. Hubbard 
(Con't. from p. 6.) 


block was designed by Thomas Fuller (1822-1898) whose design for 
the river front showed a strong influence from the Oxford Museum 
of 1855. Both buildings included a chapter house; this became the 
library at Ottawa. The Eastern and Western blocks, designed by 
Frederick Stent, with their many pinnacles and iron crestingsy 
present a silhouette of ultimate richness, but at close view reveal 
unintentionally humorous touches such as the scowling faces formed 
by the juxtaposition of small round windows and large arches on the 
south-west of the Eastern blocke 


National Gallory of Canada 
Ottawa, Ontario 
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NEWS ITEMS 


PRINCETON MEETING OF THE SOCIETY. 


A meeting of the Society of Architectural Historians 
héld during the Princeton Bicentennial Vonzerence on Scholarship 
and Research in the Arts, in April, 1947,‘ centered mainly in 
@ round table discussion of the affairs of the Society. At the 

. evening meeting of the Conference, Henry~Russell Hitchcock gave a 
brilliant survey of the scope, needs, methods, and projects of 
architectural historians. 


BOSTON MEETING OF THE SOCIETY 


The January, 1948 meeting of the Society was held in 
the Irctitute of Modern Art in Boston on January 29, and is here 
reported since this issue of the JOURNAL did not go to press on 
schedulee New officers are: 


President: Carroll Le V. Meeks, Yale University 
Vice—President: Buford Pickens, Tulane University 
Secretary-Treasurer: Clay Lancaster, Columbia University 


In addition, Edwin Rae and Mrs. Agnes Addison Gilchrist 
have agreed to assist in the editorial jobe 


The meeting was under the genial chairmanship of our 
former President, Kenneth J. Conant. Harvard University, who pre- 
sented a talk on New Work in the Cluniac and Related Fields. 
Other papers were as follows: 


Early Architecture in Bermuda by Thomas T. Waterman, Washington, D.Ce 

Sir Christopher Wren and Fischer von Erlach by Ernst Brandl, 
Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute 

The Geneology of the Capitol Dome by Turpin Bannister, Alabama 
Polytechnic Institute 

Regional Aspects of Architecture in Louisiana by Buford Pickens, 
Tulane University 

Saarinen as a Catalyst in American Architecture by Walter Creese, 
University of Louisville 

Victorian Gothic. in Canada by R. He Hubbard, The National Gallery 
‘of Canadae 


NEW YORK CHAPTER, SAH 


The December, 1947 meeting of the New York Chapter of the 
Society of Architectural Historians was held in Avery Hall, Columbia 
Tniversitye A record number of seventy-two gathered to hear John 
Collidge give a lively and informative illustrated talk on Vignola 
and the Major, Trends of Sisteenth Century Italian Architecture. 

The officers and committee installed for 1948 are: 


President Paul Zucker | 
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Secretary-Treasurer Clay Lancaster 
Program Committee Philip Johnson 
Wayne Andrews 


GUGGENHEIM FELLOWSHIPS 


Architectural historians will be glad to learn that one 
of the fellowships awarded in fine arts and architecture by the 
John Simon Guggenheim Memorial Foundation, goes to SAH member 
Hugh Morrison, Professor of Art at Dartmouth Collegee Mr. Morrison 
is working on a history of American architecture from the Colonial 
period to the present. 


Other fellowships in these fields were awarded to Horst 
We Janson, Associate Professor of Art and Archacology at Washington 
University, St. Louis, for the preparation of a book on Donatello; 
Robert W. Kennedy, Assistant Professor of Architecture at MeleTe, 
for the development and publication of a new method. of teaching 
architectural design; Marvin C. Ross, Curator of Decorative Arts 
‘at the Walters Art Gallery for preparation of a book on the French 
sculptor A. Le Bayre; Charles De Tolnay of the Institute for Ad- 
Vanced Study, Princeton, Ne Jey for preparation of a monograph on 
Michelangelo's life and work between 1534 and 1564. 


WILLIAM SUMNER APPLETON f November 24, 1947 


A great loss is felt by friends, and by all interested in 
Preservation, in the death of William Sumner Appletony November 24, 
1947. Mr. Appleton was one of the organizers of the Society for the 
Preservation of New England Antiquities, its first and only corresp- 
onding secretary. 


CURRENT BIBLIOGRAPHY IN ARCHITECTURAL HISTORY 


With additional help promised, it is hoped that the next 
issue will bring the bibliography up to datee 


PROJECTS IN PROGRESS 


Several current research projects have been received by 
editor and will be published in the next issue. If you know of 
projects in progress send a notice of them to the JOURiAL giving 
the name of the research worker, the supervisor, the subject and a 
description of the scope of the project. 
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THE CONTRIBUTORS 


Angus W. Acworth, Barrister-at-Law, is also Honorary 
Treasurer and Honorary Acting Secretary of the Georgian Groupe 
As most members know, The Georgian Group has played a very effective 
role in England in stimulating interest in historic buildings and in 
their preservatione Mr. Acworth has been, and is, one of the leading 
spirits of the Georgian Group and deserves the gratitude of historians 
everywhere for his draft of model legislation to provide for the pre- 
servation of historic monuments. 


Giorgio Cavaglieri, A.I.A. received this education in Italy 
and taught city planning in an Italian University. He is now practic- 
ing in New Yorke 


Walter Le Creese is Assistant Professor of Art History in 
the University of Lovisville serving as a staff member of the new 
Allen Hite Art Institute. He is particularly interested in American 
and contemporary architecture. 


Re He Hubbard is Curator of Canadian Art in the National 
Gallery of Canada and Lecturer in Art at Carleton College, Ottawa. 
The full text of his paper "Victorian Gothic in Canada" is being 
published by The Architectural Review, Londons 


Henry C. Montgomery is Associate Professor of Classics at 
Miami University, Oxford, Ohio, and contributor to art periodicals. 


Hans Philipp is a Polish architect, once a student at the 


University of California, now resident as Hamburg-Rissen, Sandmoorweg 37, 
Germany. He is the author of an English German Dictionary for Architects 
and is, at present, working on a publication dealing with the architecture 
of Schleswig—Holsteine Due to scarcities in the British zone of Germany 


he finds it very difficult to procure sketching paper, charcoal, and 


crayon as well as adequate amounts of food and clothing. Anyone inter~ 


ested may reach Mre Philipp at the above addresse 


Russell Se Potter, A.I.A. is Associate Professor of Arch-— 
itecture at Miami University and a member of the Cincinnati architec 
tural firm of Potter, Tyler, and Martin. 


Thomas Te Waterman, AeIeAe architect of the Dumbarton Oaks 
Museum and Architectural Director of the Historic American Buildings 
Survey is well known for his studies of the South Atlantic region. 
His most recent book is Mansions’ of Virginia. 


BACK NUMBERS OF SAH JOURNAL WANTED 


Some libraries are eager to complete sets of the JOURNAL. 
Membors willing to dispose of back numbers should communicate with the 
editor. 
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